THE HISTORY OF HENRY FIELDING

proper severity, in the presence of the constable; and the
parents, overwhelmed with joy, returned home with their
child."* So humane an administration of justice may have
been for the good of society; but when there was no com-
mitment there was no fee. Had Fielding had an eye to his
pocket he would have first sent quarrelsome husbands and
wives, apprentices and urchins, to jail; and then bailed them
out, thereby collecting a fee for each act.

His family expenses increased somewhat though not
largely. Illness made it more and more necessary for him
to retire to Fordhook and to leave the business of his court
with his brother John. A daughter Louisa was baptized
at St. Paul's, Co vent Garden, on December 3, 1752, and
was buried at Hammersmith on May 10, 1753. Before this
time, his sister Sarah must have become mainly dependent
upon him and his brother. But the trouble lay not so much
in the maintenance of members of his family. "When in
the latter end of his days," says Arthur Murphy, who asso-
ciated with him at this time, "he had an income of four or
five hundred a-year, he knew no use of money, but to keep
his table open to those who had been his friends when
young, and had impaired their own fortunes.'' That Field-
ing's table was free to anyone who wanted to dine or sup
with him is most certain, though few names of these good-
natured parasites are known. There was William Young,
whom he probably employed on his newspapers and with
whom he collaborated in different kinds of hack-work; there
was Edward Moore, who took, whenever he liked, his
friends to pass an evening with the justice; there were Wai-
pole's "three Irishmen," typical of the lower grade; and
there were Jane and Margaret Collier, whose brother had
mulcted him out of a handsome sum.

Fielding's charities also exceeded his means.   One day
Mr. Welch told him that a baker in Bloomsbury, "an honest

* " Covent-Gardea Journal/' Feb. 4, 1752.
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